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of the Exchequer. All had felt his shrewd wit and biting tongue
either in Cabinet or in the minatory letters which he had addressed
impartially to the oldest and most respected of them and to the most
junior.1 Being fundamentally good-humoured, he forgot these
letters as soon as they were posted, but they remembered and nursed
their wounds. What, they asked, if he were like this as Chancellor
of the Exchequer, would he be like as Prime Minister ? By " sending
for " Rosebery, the Queen relieved them of the necessity of answering
that question. She too had taken umbrage in these months, and
had more than once found occasion to say that the robust partisan-
ship with which her Chancellor of the Exchequer reported the pro-
ceedings of the House of Commons in his daily letters to the Sovereign
was not to her taste.
His colleagues being of this mind, Rosebery had no difficulty in
forming a Government, and Harcourt himself, after stipulating that
he should be party to all proceedings of the Foreign Office, consented
to serve under him as Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader in
the Commons. Lord Kimbcrley, who was in sympathy with Rose-
bery on Foreign Affairs, became Foreign Secretary. All was well
for the moment, but seeds of mischief were sown in these days which
were to bear a thorny crop in subsequent years. Harcourt nursed
his grievance: Morley, who had joined with his colleagues in pre-
ferring Rosebery, was deeply mortified when the new Prime Minister
declined to make him Foreign Secretary, and left him, as before,
Chief Secretary for Ireland. A powerful section of Radicals regarded
the new combination as the triumph of the " Imperialism ** which
they most desired to keep under control in their party. The new
Prime Minister soon gave his enemies a handle, for in his first speech
as leader in the House of Lords, he stumbled heavily from the party
point of view, by expressing his concurrence with Lord Salisbury's
view that the " predominant partner," i.e. England, would need to
be convinced of the justice of Home Rule before it could be carried
into law. This was awkwardly near the truth,, but it was greatly
1A selection of these letters will be found in A. G. Gardiner's " Life of
Harcourt," which is one of the best records of these times.
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